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was directed against abolitionists ; but negro crimes of the forms now 
regarded as typical existed, and the execution of the offenders by mobs 
was not unusual. The lynching of negroes did not attain the frequency 
of later days , partly because of the greater ease under slavery of restrain- 
ing turbulent negroes from serious crime, but more especially because 
of the property stake in the slave. That negro crime should increase 
during the anarchic Reconstruction period was inevitable ; that an ex- 
asperated people, inured to violence by the Civil war, should resort to 
lynchings with ever-increasing frequency, was no less inevitable. 

One of the most interesting chapters of Dr. Cutler's book, entitled 
" Lynchings," gives statistics of lynchings from 1882 to 1903. While 
these statistics are not complete, they cover, in all probability, the 
great majority of cases and serve to indicate general tendencies. Since 
1892, it appears, there has been a steady decline in the number of per- 
sons lynched. But this decline is not sufficiently marked to warrant 
the conclusion that the custom is dying out. In the same chapter are 
given a number of excellent charts, analyzing the statistics of lynching 
according to race, season and alleged causes. 

Dr. Cutler does not hold very optimistic views as to the possibility of 
abolishing the lynching evil. The fundamental reason for its existence, 
in the South at any rate, is the general feeling that a system of criminal 
law which has evolved under the conditions of Northern Europe is not 
adapted to the task of checking criminal tendencies in an inferior race. 
A legal system which should differentiate between races, would, how- 
ever, accord very ill with the spirit of our institutions. Dr. Cutler 
points out the need of such differentiation, but does not commit him- 
self upon the question of its practicability. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 

General Sociology. An exposition of the main development in 
sociological theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. By Albion W. 
Small. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1905. — xii, 
739 PP- 

In this broad-shouldered volume the head of the department of 
sociology in the University of Chicago puts forth the well-ripened fruit 
of more than twenty years of labor in his field. Unlike the ambitious 
sociological thinker, who projects a system of his own on the basis of 
some big interpretative idea that has come to him, Dr. Small has re- 
sisted the seductions of system-building. He has performed the hum- 
bler but more useful task of surveying, comparing and criticising the 
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chief systems — of making, as it were, an inventory of the quick assets 
of sociology at its present stage. 

The work comprises nine parts by no means equal in importance. 
Part i, " Introduction," discusses very fully the subject-matter, defin- 
ition, impulse, history and problems. The second part presents Spen- 
cer's system under the title " Society considered as a whole, composed 
of definitely arranged parts (structure)." Spencer's analysis is ac- 
cepted as true so far as it goes. The criticism is that he describes 
rather than explains, compares such institutional exhibits as societies 
display but neglects the process out of which these products rise. With 
all his stress on development, the great apostle of Evolution had but a 
dim idea of the forces that incessantly sculpture institutions and urge 
society from stage to stage. 

After a brief resume of Schaffle's system comes the meat of the vol- 
ume in the two sections that present the system of Ratzenhofer. In 
part iv society is considered as " a process of adjustment by conflict 
between associated individuals." Part v considers society as " a pro- 
cess of adjustment by cooperation between associated individuals." 
The author's unfolding of the German thinker's system is a labor of 
love and deserves heartfelt thanks. Now for the first time Ratzen- 
hofer's ideas are accessible in English. These two hundred odd pages 
contain the author's own constructive ideas and the reader who lacks 
the time to master the entire book should devote himself to this portion. 

Part vi aims to fix the meaning and importance of a large number of 
concepts that come to light in the author's analysis of the social pro- 
cess. The last three parts consider the social process as " a system of 
psychical problems," " a system of ethical problems " and " a system 
of technical problems." 

The book is not easy reading, partly because couched in the vocabu- 
lary of philosophy but chiefly because the thought is profound. Some 
parts, however, are over-amplified and the work could be cut down a 
quarter without sacrificing anything essential. The author preserves 
throughout the impartiality of the scientist. Indeed aloofness is carried 
rather far when he says (p. 311) : " Genuine sociology has no vocation 
as a contestant in the arena where hostile interests struggle for division 
of material goods." Why should not the sociologist, besides elabor- 
ating pure science, throw his influence on the side of those groups 
whose victory will most promote general and permanent interests as 
distinct from special and transient interests? Why not align himself 
with whatever makes for national and racial longevity? 

In this careful survey few of the problems that perplex the builder of 
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sociology miss their due formula and place. Many pitfalls, quicksands 
and obstructions to which the earlier thinkers were cheerfully oblivious 
are charted. One big problem, however, is overlooked, namely, the 
causes and phases of the evolution of human wants. The gradual 
passage from conflict to cooperation hinges partly on the metamorphosis 
of the " interests " that actuate man. Back of social evolution lies the 
development of personality. This arch-mystery is the greatest enigma 
that sociologists have to solve. 

Sociology, as our author sees it, does not appropriate the subject 
matter of other sciences. There is no poaching on anthropology, 
economics, comparative jurisprudence or science of religion. Politics 
and ethics are trenched on, indeed, but they have their foundations in 
the social. Sociology is " the science of the social process," that is, 
" the incessant reaction of persons prompted by interests that in part 
conflict with the interests of their fellows, and in part comport with the 
interests of others. ' ' In insisting that men unite or divide according 
as their interests harmonize or clash, Dr. Small seems to neglect the 
sympathies and antipathies that flow from awareness of resemblance or 
difference. To be sure, he does not mean merely material interests, 
and we may, if we choose, see in the mutual repulsion of color races a 
clash of aesthetic " interests." For my own part, I prefer to keep that 
useful term •' consciousness of kind." 

The author harbors no illusions as to the standing of his subject, and 
his moderation must disarm critics. He thinks that 

while sociology up to date can show comparatively little in the way of ab- 
solutely new knowledge about society, it has accumulated a wealth of per- 
ception about the value of different portions of knowledge, and about ways 
in which knowledge of society must be tested and organized [p. 64] . 

Dr. Small rides no hobby and his book betrays no one-sidedness. 
Whoever reads it attentively will see taking shape the sociology that is to 
be. The volume is another gratifying evidence that the lines followed 
by the chief workers of to-day converge. They are so rapidly coming 
to agreement as to scope, problems, methods and concepts of the new 
science that henceforth the thing for them to do is to get out into his- 
tory, ethnography and statistics and bring in answers to set problems. 
What sociology needs is body. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 
The University of Nebraska. 



